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(EOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

SUBJECT :  "QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWEBS . "     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
and  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  U.S.D.A. 
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Sing  a  song  of  sweaters  and  how  to  keep  them  clean.    A  lot  of  mothers  sing 
that  song  every  fall*    Just  a"bout  now  the  youngster's  school  sweaters  are  showing 
soil.    And  just  a"bout  now  perhaps  mother's  knitted  suit  needs  cleaning.    Well,  into 
the  washtub  go  these  garments.    And  how  do  they  come  out?     Some  of  them  come  out 
all  right — clean,  soft,  in  perfect  shape,  looking  just  like  new.    Others  come  out 
hopelessly  shrunk,  several  sizes  too  small.     Still  others  come  out  "badly  stretched, 
much  too  large,  way  out  of  shape. 

Are  these  different  results  just  a  matter  of  tub  luck?    Just  a  case  of  some 
sweaters  will  shampoo  and  some  sweaters  won't  and  you  never  can  tell  till  you  try? 
No.     The  specialists  tell  me  that  in  most  cases  you  can  be  sure  of  good  results  if 
you  use  a  few  simple  laundry  tricks.     The  way  you  treat  the  sweater  in  the  tub  and 
the  way  you  dry  it  afterward  tell  the  tale  of  success  or  failure. 

I've  watched  the  specialists  wash  knitted  woolens  and  I'll  tell  you  confid- 
entially that  they  go  at  it  just  as  if  they  were  giving  a  bath  to  a  touchy  old  lady, 
an  old  lady  who  has  to  have  the  temperature  of  her  bath  and  her  room  just  so  and  who 
has  to  be  treated  ever  so  gently.    Woolens  can't  stand  extremes  of  either  heat  or 
cold.    No  cold  showers  nor  piping  hot  baths  for  them.    And  no  extremes  of  heat  or 
cold  while  they're  drying  either.  Lukewarm  water  for  washing,  lukewarm  water  for 
rinsing,  and  lukewarm  air  for  drying.    That's  the  ideal  situation  if  you  want  to 
keep  your  woolens  from  shrinking.    As  for  drying,  be  careful  not  to  dry  the  gar- 
ments in  too  warm  air,  too  near  a  stove  or  a  radiator.    And  never  dry  them  outdoors 
in  the  cold  where  they  might  freeze. 

As  for  handling  these  knitted  garments,  here  again  it's  a  case  of  the  touchy 
old  lady.    Handle  gently  and  with  care.    Never  treat  those  garments  rough.  Squeeze 
the  dirt  out  in  the  suds.    Never  rub  nor  scrub.    And  squeeze  the  rinse  water  out 
gently.    Never  wring  nor  twist  the  garments.     Once  out  of  the  rinse  water,  wrap  the 
sweater  up  in  a  big,  thick  Turkish  towel  to  absorb  the  excess  moisture.  Finally, 
dry  the  garment,  not  by  hanging  it  on  a  line  but  by  stretching  it  out  flat  on  a 
table  on  a  towel.    Pat  it  into  just  the  shape  and  size  you  want  it  to  be  when  dry. 
Leave  it  flat  all  during  the  drying. 

There  now.    Don't  bring  me  anymore  sad  tales  about  shrunken  and  misshapen 
sweaters  and  knitted  skirts  that  pulled  and  stretched  and  were  generally  ruined  by 
a  shampoo.    Home  cleaning  via  the  washtub  is  an  economical  practice  provided  you  go 
at  it  in  the  right  way — 'yes,  provided  you  know  the  little  tricks  of  the  trade  and 
practice  them.    The  two  main  points  to  remember  are  lukewarm  temperature  and  gentle 
handling. 
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So  much  for  sweaters.     Now  about  dyeing  clothes.    What  would  you  say  if  your 
best  friend  wrote  you  that  after  hearing  your  talk  on  rejuvenating  old  clothes  in 
the  dye  pot,  she  had  gone  right  out  to    her  kitchen  and  dyed  a  last  winter's  dress 
and  ruined  it?    The  dress  came  out  all  spotted  and  streaked,    What  would  you  say  in 
reply  to  that  letter?    How  would  you  explain  those  spots  and  streaks? 

Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  said.     I  told  my  friend  that  I  wagered  she  hadn't 
followed  directions,  that  she  had  gone  at  that  dyeing  helter-skelter.    My  personal 
opinion  is  that  no  good  ever  comes  of  dyeing  anything  carelessly.    You  pay  for  the 
dye*    You  put  in  it  garments  that  have  some  worth.    No  use  wasting  both  dye  and 
garment  by  a  careless  job.    Dyeing  takes  care,  time  and  patience.     If  I  had  a 
winter  dress  to  dye,  I  tell  you  what  I'd  do  first.     I'd  write  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  at  Washington,  D.  C.  for  their  emergency  leaflet  on  home  dyeing.  I'd 
read  that  little  leaflet  through  from  cover  to  cover.    Then  I'd  read  the  directions 
on  the  package  of  dye  ever  so  carefully.    And  finally  I'd  follow  those  directions 
exactly. 

Lots  of  different  things  can  cause  streaks  and  spots  on  home-dyed  clothes. 
To  begin  with,  the  garment  must  be  clean  and  even  in  color.    Dye  won't  cover  up 
soil  or  stains.    You  have  to  get  these  out  in  advance.     If  the  material  has  faded 
in  spots,  this  uneven  color  may  show  after  dyeing.    Starch  or  sizing  or  soap  left 
in  the  fabric  are  other  causes  of  spots  and  streaks.     Then,  if  you  don't  get  your  >  * 
dye  all  dissolved  in  the  water  before  you  put  in  your  clothes,  you're  almost  sure 
to  spot  them.    The  directions  all  say  to  keep  the  material  moving  constantly  in  the 
dye  bath.     If  the  dye  doesn't  reach  all  parts  of  the  garment  evenly,  naturally  the 
color  won't  come  out  even.     If  the  fabric  floats  on  top  of  the  dye  bath,  again 
spots  result. 

Dyeing,  like  washing  woolens,  has  its  own  little  tricks  of  success.  If 
you're  going  to  do  the  job,  better  learn  the  tricks  first. 

Now  here's  a  question  about  oranges.    When  you  go  to  buy  oranges,  do  you 
buy  those  with  a  russet  skin  or  those  with  a  clear-colored  skin?    Many  people 
choose  the  russet.     They  have  an  idea  that  a  russet  peel  means  a  sweeter  orange 
inside.    This  is  just  another  mistaken  idea  that  somebody  got  from  somewhere  and 
passed  on.    You  know  how  rumors  go.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  russet  oranges  are 
actually  a  little  more  sour  than  clear-skinned  oranges  of  the  same  variety. 
Scientists  have  analyzed  them  and  found  that  they  have  a  higher  acid  content.  They 
have  also  found  out  that  russet  fruit  loses  weight  more  rapidly  than  bright  fruit. 

What's  the  reason?     The  reason  for  russet  is  a  tiny  rust  mite  that  works  on 
the  skin  of  the  fruit  in  its  early  stages.    The  mite  doesn't  penetrate  the  flesh. 
It  leaves  its  mark  only  on  the  rind.    But  apparently  the  attack  of  the  insect  in- 
creases the  rate  of  evaporation  of  fruit  juice.    As  a  result,  russet  oranges  are 
usually  smaller  than  bright  oranges  and  have  a  more  acid  juice. 

Don't  forget  about  that  leaflet  on  home  dyeing.    You  can  have  it  for  the 
asking.    Write  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Tomorrow:     "Hot  Desserts  for  Cold- Weather  Meals." 


